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A HOLIDAY IN CUMBERLAND. 


bv US and is, as long as its long curved sand-piper wings 
are in motion, plainly visible-as soon as it settles on the 
stones it is lost to view. If we take our eyes from the spot 
even to fix our glasses, we cannot detect again the little 
bird, so like is it to its surroundings. The most conspicuous 
of it’s markings, even the white and black collar that rings 
its neck, assists at the disguise. For that collar cuts in 
two the line that in general most clearly reveals the bird- 
form, the dark line which curves down from head to back ; 
and by means of it the Ringed Plover becomes to the 
eye at once, when it settles, two rounded stones ; one stone 
the head, a larger stone the body. Thin legs make no elfect 
in the glare of sunshine. However, if you give the little 
Ringed Plover time, it will begin to trip about with a light 
and fairy-like tread. Then one sees the very curious gesture 
it has in the jerk backward of its head, as if pulled by reins 
from behind ; or as if it were a toy on a pedestal, forced 
back by pressure on the squeaking-board. Had to wait for 
the tide to drop to go round the rocks of the headland. Sea- 
spleenwort fern grows in cracks of the precipitous rock; 
Sea-campion trails over from above; and the blood-red 
^cranium aloft still bears a flower or two. Great spiders 
puia patagiata, I believe) have spun cob-webs about the 
ovver i^ecipices, and one or two hang to the centre of the 
riving to Ennerdale, the Wall-rue fern was seen 
growing like grass in the crevices of walls. 


the teaching of poetry to children. 

By Mrs. J. G. Simpson. 

There are no doubt people whose poetic taste is so true 
and deep, that no amount of neglect in early life has been 
able to prevent its being the ruling passion of their lives, 
but it is nevertheless true, that in the majority of cases 
the real love of poetry may be traced to tastes implanted 
in childhood. Nor is it less true, that only a small number 
of parents seem to realise this. Either they have no real 
love of poetry themselves or they do not understand that 
beautiful w’ords and sounds appeal to children to a re- 
markable degree. Every one knows how easily children 
learn by heart and that a verse of poetry repeated to them 
two or three times is fixed in their memories without 
further trouble, but why do people seem to imagine that 
they prefer doggrel, or that somehow or other doggrel 
is easier for them to learn than poems which clothe their 
ideas in beautiful language? Personally! believe in teaching 
children, or rather in allowing children to learn, a great 
deal by heart of which they cannot possibly understand 
the meaning, but even granting that it is easier for a child 
to learn something he understands, why need it be rhymed 
prose of the baldest and dullest description ? In an inter- 
esting paper reported in the Parents' Review as having been 
read at the recent Conference, it is suggested t at m 
teaching a child to read, you should “ be careful to choose 
lines that will interest and amuse him and appeal 
imagination.” By all means. It is most important that 
we should do so. But what are the lines instanced: 

“ The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart, 

She gives me cream with^ all her mig i , 

To eat with apple tart." 

The appeal here is I am afraid more to die s^^^ 
than to the imagination ! but why, why. 
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the teaching of poetry to children. 


all that is beautiful are we to waste our own time and our 
children’s in teaching them absolute rubbish, which does 
not convey one beautiful image or idea and is not even 
strictly true to fact ? Surely in all our rich and varied liter- 
ature we can find simple little poems, tender and dainty, 
which will appeal just as much to the little reader and will 
not tend to vitiate his taste. Of course the object in the 
verse instanced was to teach the child a variety of words 
in a bright form, but as the two objects of reading and 
learning by heart are attained at the same time, it seems 
a pity that the verse learnt should not be worth learning ; 
and there are any number of really pretty little “animal” 
poems which would answer the purpose as far as the reading 
was concerned and be a real gain to the child. For instance, 
there are many of Jane and Ann Taylor’s poems, part of 
Wordsworth’s “ Pet Lamb,” poems like “ The Fieldmouse,” 
and “The Sparrow,” whose authors are unknown to me, 
and many of Mary Howitt’s poems, perhaps best of all 
her “ Woodmouse.” 

“ Do you know the little Woodmouse, 

That pretty little thing ; 

It lives among the forest leaves, 

Beside the forest spring,” etc. 

vSuch a poem appeals at once to the child’s taste for 
what is pretty and refined in expression and is as different 
from “ Ihe Friendly Cow,” as Goldsmith’s 

“ These pretty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down” 

is from Dr. Johnson's 


I put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand.’^ 


You cannot begin to train a child’s taste too soon. Just 
Coilw quote another speaker at the 

becausr''^’ tL pictures from children 

nodcr. a' them to be incapable of 

them to vaf Tif grandness of colour, is to despise 

behw that 

the verv besf f ’ enjoying and admiring 

InustTet htm’ begin. You 

m .see that you yourself delight in well chosen 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY TO CHILDREN. 
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epithets and true pieces of word painting; you must let 
him feel that you only care for poems which put a pleasant 
thought into your mind or a pleasant picture before your 
eyes ; you must let him realize that when you go with hi 
for a country walk, you can add a charm to the brook 
the meadow, or the oak tree, or the wild rose, by a famili__ 
quotation, and his taste will not be long in forming itself. 
This taste should be formed or should be in process of 
forming before the child goes to school. Nowadays the 
schools do their best to give a taste for good literature, 
and we have no longer to complain of the dry extracts 
“ from the best authors,” which were all we had to nourish 
us in former days. Now when books like Miss Woods’ 
poetry books are to be found in our schools, there is 
nothing better to a.sk — and the only fault is, that the child 
has not been trained at home to enjoy the feast which is 
put before him, and is apt to consider it only another 
branch of school work, and never to give himself the 
trouble of trying to enjoy it. If he knew a number of 
the selections before he met them at school, the meeting 
would be a joyful recognition of old acquaintances— he 
would remember how his father or mother had repeate 
those verses to him, he would recall and try to imitate the 
emphasis they had used and the cadence of t^eir voices 
Parents do not realize what an enormous amount ^^y P 
into their children’s lives by filling their minds ''i h good 

poetry. The real old-fashioned nursery interest 

would quarrel with ; they have a historic ue ^ 

and can never be allowed to die out. Alice to say 

when the proud mother brings ^ nroves to be 

her pretty poem to a stranger, an t e poe 

the Ttory^o? how little Joe g-e twnirg, or 

brother, or how Willie saved - verse. The 

something equally moral done could learn 

same child who is repeating ^ Scott’s “ Rosabelle,” 

and enjoy Blake’s “Little I^am , ^or ^ ” or “Lady 

or “ The Schooner Hesperus, o as they can 

Clare”— and most children u^ratius ” and “ Ivry,” 

read should know large paits o a few 

and “ The Lady of the Lake. r.nnular with quite 

specimens of poems which I know to P P 
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little children, poems which it is a life-long pleasure to 
myself to have learnt before I remember learning anything. 
It is not, I think, desirable to set oneself deliberately to 
teach all this poetry to children, as we must beware of 
overtaxing the brain ; all we have to do is to repeat it over 
and over again with the aid of illustrations as far as possible, 
and we shall soon find th t the little ones can correct us 
if we make a mistake. We should also be careful not to 
explain too much ; the child learns fast by rote, but his 
brain is of course not able to take in the full meaning of 
such poems as I have instanced without a very great effort 
which would certainly have a bad effect. He can under- 
stand the general drift, and can enjoy the swing of the 
measure, and the full meaning will dawn upon him as he 
gets older ; it will be a constant pleasure to him to be 
always finding out fresh beauties in what he has learnt. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that so very few 
“grown-up” people know or care anything about poetry 
ffiemselves, or can in the least differentiate between what 
IS good and what is bad, and as it is very difficult, though 
y no means impossible to acquire a true taste and 
instinct for it in later life, it follows that most people 
shamelessly admit that they know nothing about it, and 
nt if they do not state openly, that they consider it a 
^ ^ these same people would never venture 

and'^rnrH Partly fashion 

culties w t'-aining, and against both these diffi- 

with the^ove'^Th to be filled 

ourselles 1 1 ^TLart ^ 

the first nlar^. g . ^ tram ourselves in 

bestToetrv in n ^t least all the 

a few of ffie easie^" to be contented with 

enough is the one poerreTd b strangely 

nor with Tennyson ^whom we re^ad"T^ intelligent people,— 

our own thoughts put intn .because we like to have 
Mr. Stephen Phillips^whom language — nor with 

fashionable. Iffite a^eTo T 7^^ is new and 

not summed up even in Rrn course— but all poetry is 

of Milton, and Coleridge aiTd^’lSat 

should be in pavimr an ’g ^^ats r How surprised we 
poy.ng an afternoon call to find our hostess 
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reading Shakespeare or Wordsworth. Would not the 
hostess herself be almost inclined to apologise for doing 
such a priggish thing, though no apology would be felt to 
be necessary if she were playing a Sonata of Beethoven’s. 

We must change all this if we want our children to have 
the real poetic feeling in them drawn out and developed. 
We must read our poets and learn them by heart till our 
minds are full of the best thoughts and the loveliest ex- 
pressions that the world has yet uttered ; and be sure that 
as we read and learn, our own appreciation will grow, and 
we shall begin to understand more fully why we must teach 
our little ones only what is good, and why we are doing 
them a real wrong if we let their minds be filled with what 
is poor and trivial, while all the world’s richest treasures 
are lying ready for them to take and use as their own 
possessions. 
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